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activity, that of the association and reproduction of ideas,
and that of the tendency to seek pleasure and to avoid
pain. The discovery is being made that the old psycho-
logising was like the playing of Hamlet with the Prince of
Denmark left out, or like describing steam-engines while
ignoring the fact of the presence and fundamental role
of the fire or other source of heat. On every hand we
hear it said that the static, descriptive, purely analytic
psychology must give place to a dynamic, functional,
voluntaristic view of mind*

A second very important advance of psychology
towards usefulness is due to the increasing recognition
of the extent to which the adult human mincl is the product
of the moulding influence exerted by the social environ-
ment, and of the fact that the strictly individual human
mind, with which alone the older introspective and
descriptive psychology concerned itself, is an abstraction
merely and has no real existence.

It is needless to attempt to describe the many and
complex influences through which these changes are
being effected. It suffices to note the happy fact and
briefly to indicate the way in which this book aims to
contribute its mite towards the building up of a psychology
that will at last furnish the much-needed basis of the
social sciences and of the comprehensive science of
sociology. The first section begins with the elucidation
of that part of the native basis of the mind which is the
source of all our bodily and mental activity. I n Chapter 11.
I have attempted to render as clear and definite as possible
the conception of an instinct, and to make clear the
relation of instinct to mental process and the fundamental
importance of the instincts ; in the third chapter I have
sought to enumerate and briefly to define the principal
human instincts ; and in the fourth I have defined certain
general functional tendencies which, though they are
sometimes classed; with the instincts, are of a different
nature. I have not thought it necessary to make any
elaborate criticism of psychological hedonism, as that
doctrine is, now sufficiently exploded. In the following
chapters of this section I have attempted to describe in